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I have often been astonished, that the poet should be willing to confine himself 
to measure, when he can array his thoughts in blank verse, with so much 
more life and beauty. 

Leuwenbergius. 


Tue restraint imposed upon a writer by the harmony of 
rhyme, compels him to sacrifice many of his noblest expres- 
sions to the gratification of the ear. Instead of roving, free 
from embarassment, his genius is shackled by the measur- 
ed regularity in which he arrays his verses. His sphere is 
circumscribed by the similarity of sound ; and exuberant in- 
deed must be that language, which will enable him to pursue 
his Richt unmolested by this incumbrance. No language is 
perhaps so copious and presents to the poet so many advantages 
as our own; still it is so limited in its consonance, that he 
will not unfrequently search in vain for words possessed of 
perfect harmony. Pope and several of his contemporaries 
ereatly refined and polished their poems, by correctness of 
expression and melodiousness of sound. In these respects 
they have not been surpassed by any of those who have suc- 
ceeded them. By imparting this finished elegance to their 
writings, they lost nota little ofthat nervous and bold expres- 
sion which is so visible, not only in the poetry, but also in 
the prose, of the age of Charles the second. Had the Para- 
dise Lost, or the Night Thoughts been written in rhyme, they 
would have been deficient in much of that elevated sentiment 
and freedom of thought, which are now so conspicuous in those 
incomparable poems. They would then have found many 
readers (whose taste is governed entirely by the ear) that now 
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melody, without which poetry has nocharm for them. Pope, 
whose numbers exhibit more harmony than any other poet of 
Great-Britain, wants much of the vigour, that electerises the 
reader, while wandering without restraint through the fancied 
regions of Milton. By the lovers of beauty, the former will 
be read with never-failing delight; while such as are gratified 
with the thrill of sublimity, will look to the latter to realise this 
emotion. 

The writings of Dryden display more melody blended with 
a strong, vigorous intellect, than any poetry, with which we 
are conversant. Some of his lines are Janguid, but where is 
the poet of whom this cannot be said with truth, oftener than 
of Dryden. 

His talents were not confined torhyme: many of the twen- 
ty or thirty dramas which he wrote, were in blank verse. His 
reputation, as a dramatic writer, was extensive during his 
life, still his plays exhibit many defects, and are inferior te 
his other poems. On the last his reputation will rest, and 
upon sucha basis, it will endure, as long as poetry shall have 
its readers and genius call forth admiration. 

His volume of Fables, the last work he wrote—is composed 
principally of translations from Boccace Chaucer and Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. These poems, written but a short time be- 
fore his decease, are not inferior to any ofhis earlier produc- 
tions. The longest of them is the beautiful story of Palamon 
and Arcite, a translation of the antiquated English of 
Chaucer. This is taken from one of his Canterbury tales ; 
and, for its beauty and vividness, was well worthy of revision 
by the pen of the great Dryden. 

It would be impossible in the narrow limits of this paper, to 
present to our readers, an analysis of the voluminous works 
of this author. We should, be gratified to examine at length 
-some of his happiest efforts, as they are among the finest in- 
spirations of the Muse, with which we are acquainted. But 
as this cannot be done, we shall now close our remarks upon 
this subject, and present to our readers a few quotations. As 
we are under the necessity of being brief, we shall furnish 
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such extracts only, as we think are happy specimens of his 
style, and as exhibit some of the traits, to whicl# we have al- 
luded. 

In the story of Cymon and Iphegenia, the description of 
Cymon, while a clown, is so accurate that no person can read 
it, without having his image impressed upon his mind long after 
the perusal. His chaotick intellect, illumined by love, is com- 
pared to the rising of the sun, preceded by twilight : 


** Through the rude chaos, thus the running light 
Shot the first ray, that pierc’d its native night ; 
Then day and darkness in the mass were mixed, 

Till gather’d in a globe the beams were fixed: 

Last shone the sun, who radiant in his sphere, 
Illumin’d heaven, and earth, and roll’d around the year. 
So reason in his brutal soul began : 

Love made him first suspect he was a man; 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian sound, 
By love his want of words and wit, he found. 

That sense of want prepar’d the future way 

To knowledge, and disclos’d the promise of a day.” 


His Ode on St. Cecilia’s day has long been the theme of ad- 
miration, andon it, criticism has bestowed its highest com- 
mendations. Of this Ode the English nation can justly boast, 
as one of the finest exhibitions of Genius in any language. 

The approach of the spectres, in Theodore and Honoria, is 
introduced by the following lines : 


The fiends alarm began ; the hollow sound 
” Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around, 
Air blacken’d ; roll’d the thunder; groan’d the ground. 
The terror and alarm of the guests of Theodore on the ap- 
pearance of the horseman’s ghost, is described with all the 
accuracy and strength which is characteristick of Dryden’s 


poetry: 


The pale assistants at each other star’d, 

With gaping mouths for issuing words prepar’d ; 

The still born sounds upon the palate hung, 

And died imperfect on the faltering tongue, 

With horror shud’dring on a heap they run, 

Sick at the sight of hateful justice done ; 

For conscience rung the alarm, and made the case their own.: 
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The lines on the monument of a fair maiden lady, are in the 
highest degree beautiful. Although the poet may have in- 
dulged himself in a slight exaggeration of her many virtues, 
still he has impressed upon the mind of the reader, the image 
of one who has “ taught us how to live and how to die.” 

Our last extract shall be from his character of a good parson. 
This poem is a fine delineation of a life, devoted to the ser- 
vice of God and to the promotion of the well-being of man. 
It displays the freedom with which he soared, when his sub- 
ject was in unison with the powers of his mind. The allusion 
to the old fable of the traveller—must strike the mind of every 
reader, as replete with beauty. 


With eloquence innate, his tongue was arm’d ; 
Tho’ harsh the precept, yet the preacher charm’d, 
For letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky : 

And oft with holy hymns, he charm’d their ears ; 
(A music more melodious than the spheres.) 

For David left him, when he went to rest, 

His lyre ; and after him, he sung the best. 

He preached the joys of heaven, the pains of he!!, 
And warn’d the sinner with becoming zeal ; 

But on eternal mercy lov’d to dwell. 

He taught the Gospel, rather than the Law, 

And forc’d himself to drive, but low’d to draw. 
For fear but freezes minds, but love, like heat, 
Exhales the soul sublime, to seek her native seat. 
To threats, the stubborn sinner oft is hard ; 
Wrap’d in his crimes, against the storm prepar’d ; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 
Lightning and thunder—heaven's artillery — 

As harbingers before the Almighty fly : 

Those but proclaim his style, and disappear, 
The stiller sounds succeed ; and God is there. 


wwe ee 


GENTLEMEN, 

As a stranger ; feeling some desire to become acquainted 
with the fair sex in this place, I accepted an invitation froma 
friend to spend an evening in their society. I expected an 
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agreeable visit, interesting and improving conversation, re- 
fined manners, and a good degree of affability and politeness 
among the ladies. 

On entering the room, our salutations were returned by sly 
iooks, suppressed smiles, and a confused whisper from all 
present. 

Soon universal silence ensued, and J feared the spirit of so- 
ciability had fled, not to return; till my friend introduced me 
to one young lady, and accosted another. Our conversation 
began with some common place topicks, but soon turned upon 
reading ; numerous standing works of celebrity were men- 
tioned, butalas, the tongue of the damsel was mute. While 
{ was thinking what I should next say in order to dissipate the 
ignorance and confusion, which her countenance exhibited, 
and to draw forth her powers of volubility, she enquired if I 
had read such a novel, and went on to expatiate upon its ex 
cellencies, the accomplishments and beauty of the heroine ; 
the gallantry of the hero, and the interest she took in such and 
such a character. From the mention of one she went on to 
another till those were named, which one would suppose to 
have been buried for years under dust and cob-webs; and 
some, which I must own never to have heard of. 

Silence now seemed to be my lot ; for it is quite out of my 
power to carry on a discussion upon what I have never seen 
orread. Leaving the person in question to exhaust her fund 
of information upon some more knowing being, I sat listening 
to others, in hopes that some one would answer my expecta. 
tions : but remarks upon the beauty of one, the dress of another 
the pride of a third, and the affectation of a fourth, was all | 
could hear; and to be candid, I was not sorry when the signs 
of breaking up were discoverable. 

Now gentlemen, I have given you this short sketch of the 
transactions of the evening, wishing to know (as I take it foi 
granted you are acquainted in most of the fashionable circles 
in this city) whether the description given, is applicable to all, 
or must be confined to those alone, in whose society I chanced 
io mingle? Respectfully yours, Lvpovico. 
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THE GALLEY SLAVE. 


How dark is the night ; and no planet is gleaming 





To light the lost mariner over the wave ; 
How dark is my fortune, no sunshine is beaming 
From Hope, on the poor galley slave. 


The Mariner waits till the morning is breaking, 
When day light shall point bim bis path to the shore ; 
By night and by day the poor Galley slave waking— 
Must sigh as he tugs at the oar 


Tho’ cold be the storm on the wand’rer descending, 
And chill be the tempests around him that blow, 
Still Hope on this storm some few bright rays is blending, 





And smiles on the dark cloud of woe. 





But never shall Hope, to the poor galley slave, 
His friends or the love of his bosom restore, 
No never, the wretch till he sleeps in the grave 
Must sigh as he tugs at the oar 


And oft when around him the billows were roaring 

He struggled to sweep his broad oar through the wave, 
I’ve mark’d bim in tears his lost freedom deploring, 
ve mark’d the poor heart broken slave. 


«* Ah! ne’ershall I meet my lost friends’’ he was erying, 
**Oli! ne’er shall my woes and my sorrows be o’er,”’ 
Then faintly his voice on his pallid lips dying, 

He sigh’das he tug’d at the oar 


When Nature has sunk and the poor Galley slave 
In short broken slumbers is resting from pain, 





He dreams that he crosses the far distant wave, 











And meets with his Laura again. 











But soon from his slumber in anguish awaking, 





His fond dream of love and pleasure is o’er, 





And leaveshim with nought, while bis full heart is breaking, 





But to sigh as he tugs at the oar. 





EDGAR. 
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For the Microscope. 


On the death of Miss —, who was drowned while bathing at —. 





The sun from his soft swelling palace of blue, 
Look’d down on the waves of the ocean ; 

O’er the breast of the billow the razor-bill flew, 
All hush’d was its stormy commotion. 


The Haicyon rock’d on his wave cradle bed, 

And slept on the surge as a pillow ; 

The gulls flapp’d their wings o’er the mariner’s head, 
As his back plow’d the foam of the billow. 


Like the goddess of beauty array’d in her charms, 
When from Ida in triumph descending, 

Maria unmindful of future alarms, 

O’er the breaker thatrippled was bending. 


She saw in the wave as it roll’d to the shore, 
Her charms with triumphant emotion, — 

And little she thought ’mid the billows loud roar 
How soon she should sleep in the ocean. 


Her maids stood around her, and scarce at her feet 
Ascended the soft kissing billow ; 

Ah! little they thought that an sal so sweet 
Should repose on a watery pillow 


While securely they dipp’d in the scarce-heaving wave, 
That softly around them was swelling, 

The sea-nymphs were decking her coralline grave, 
And her parting bell slowly was knelling. 


_A breaker arose like the wave of the storm, 
It foam’d witha wild heaving motion. 
And dash’d o’er the strand—overwhelm’d her fair form, 
And buried her deep in the ocean. 


A faint shriek was heard, and ’twas silent again, 

She has gone,—she has vanish’d forever, 

Long—long shali they seek for her corse in the main, 
But when shail they nd it—akh! never. 
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On sea weeds and corallines softly reclin’d, 


Maria is calmly reposing ; 





Around her fair form the sea-mosses shall wind, 
Till time o’er the ocean is closing. 





And long shall the sea-boy while wrapt in his dream 
At midnight awake from his pillow 

And wondering view in the moon’ssilver beam, 

Her fair spirit glide o’er the billow. 
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Thoughts suggested by a view of the firmament, ai night: 


Behold! the deepen’d hue, of night appears— 
The thick bespangl’d curtain’s closing fast— 
The moon, slow rising, casts a lengthen’d shade. 
Who knows but from those sparkling gems of heav’n 
The notes of praise ascend to their creator. 

ail Who dares to doubt that happy souls there dwell, 
4 al Existing while eternal ages roll. 

; How few behold these works divinely bright, 

And think of their all wise creator, God! 

Some ask, who form’d these worlds of fire or light ? 
; Whose mighty hand directs—supports the whole ? 

| They view them with a philosophick eye 

And impious, ascribe them all to chance. 

But he at whose commad they sprang to life 

Still guides their ceaseless course—unerring stil]. 
And what is man, who moves on this dim speck 
Of earth—this little point in space immense ! 











URANIA. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. Montague shail appear as soon as possible. 


Atticus has heen received. 


